CHAPTER XXIE

SOME HISTOBICAL NOTES ON INDUCTION

1. THE number of books, which deal with inductivel theory, is
extraordinarily small. It is usual to associate the subject with
the names of Bacon, Hume, and Mill. In spite of the modern
tendency to depreciate the first and the last of these, they are the
principal names, I think, with which the history of induction
ought to be associated. The next place is held by Laplace and
Jevons. Amongst contemporary logicians there is an almost
complete absence of constructive theory, and they content
themselves for the most part with the easy task of criticising
Mill, or with the more difficult one of following him.

That the inductive theories of Bacon and of Mill are full of
errors and even of absurdities, is, of course, a commonplace of
criticism. But when we ignore details, it becomes clear that they
were really attempting to disentangle the essential issues. We
depreciate them partly, perhaps, as a reaction from the view once
held that they helped the progress of scientific discovery. For
it is not plausible to suppose that Newton owed anything to Bacon,
or Darwin to Mill, But with the logical problem their minds
were truly occupied, and in the history of logical theory they
should always be important.

It is true, nevertheless, that the advancement of science was
the main object which Bacon himself, though not Mill, believed
that his philosophy would promote. The Great Instauration was
intended to promulgate an actual method of discovery entirely
different from any which had been previously known.2 It did

See aote at the end of this chapter on "The Use of the Term Induction"

compass, until the discovery
crossed (see Spedding and Ellis, vol. L p. 24).